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its natural goal is attained ; that the impulse which, in
the absence of conflicting impulses, works toward its
goal in trains, long or short, of conscious activity (activity,
that is, which we can irrespectively observe and report
with very various degrees of clearness and adequacy)
is apt to be driven from the field of conscious activity by
conflicting impulses ; that, when thus driven from the
conscious field, it is not necessarily (perhaps not in any
instance) arrested, terminated, brought to zero; that,
rather, any impulse, if it is driven from the conscious
field before its goal is attained, continues to work sub-
terraneously, subconsciously, and, so working, may
obtain partial expressions in the conscious field and in
action, expressions which often take the form of not
easily interpretable distortions of conscious thinking and
of bodily action ; that such subconscious activity (but
presumably not in any strict sense unconscious activity,;
far removed though it be from the possibility of intro-
spective observation and report) is a normal feature of the
complex life of man, in whom so many natural impulses
are checked and repressed by those evoked through the
demands of society; that in this way we are to interpret
the phenomena now attracting the attention of experi-
mental psychologists under the heads of " perseveration "
and " secondary function," as well as all the many morbid
and quasi-morbid phenomena of dream life, hallucinations,
delusions, compulsions, obsessions, and all the multi-
tudinous bodily and mental symptoms of functional
disorder.

The principles of the hormic theory are capable of
extension downwards from the conscious life of man, not
only to the more explicitly teleological actions of animals,
but also to the problems of physiology, the problems of
the regulation and interaction of the functioning of all the
tissues. It is thus the truly physiological psychology,:
the psychology that can assimilate and apply the finding^
of physiology, and in turn can illuminate the problems of
physiology, and thus lead to a comprehensive science of
the organism; a science which will not regard the organisnf
as a machine with conscious processes somehow mysteri|